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It unfolds the glory of India—both past and present—through 
stories, month after month. 


Spread over 64 pages teeming with colourful illustrations, the 
magazine presents an exciting selection of tales from mythology, 
lagends, historical episodes, glimpses of great lives, creative 
stories of today and knowledge that matters. 


In 12 languages and in Sanskrit too. 


Address your subscription enquiries to: 
DOLTON AGENCIES 188 N.S.K. ROAD MADRAS-600 026 





and cheer up my heart,” 
Thus wrote a father to his 
daughter whose mother also was 
in jail! The father Was Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, and the daughter 
Indira, born on 19 November 





“Meanwhile, you sitin Anand Bhawan, and Mummie sits in Malacca 
Goal, and J here in Naini Prison—and we miss each other sometimes, 
rather badly, do we not? But think of the day when we shall all three 
meet again! I shall look forward to it, and the thought of it will lighten 












1917, who later grew famous as 
Smt. Indira Gandhi, the Prime 
Minister of India and one of the | 
greatest leaders of the 20th cen- 
tury world. 














Although born as.the grand- 
daughter of a famous man, 
Motilal Nehru, and as the 
daughter of the most promising 
leader of the time, Indira cannot 
be said to have been born, witha 
silver spoon. They were difficult 
days. Her father’s sole concern 
was the freedom of India and 
her tender mother stood by him. 
Naturally no luxury awaited In- 
dira, the couple’s only child, but 
suffering and tension. 

She lost her mother, Kamala 
Nehru, in 1936. Thereafter she 
became a mother to her illust- 
rious father and never aban- 
doned that role until his death in 
1964. This despite the responsi- 
bility of her own little family 
made up of her husband Feroze 
Gandhi and two sons, Rajiv and 
Sanjay. Indeed, she stood like a 
rock behind Jawaharlal, bestow- 
ing on him care and counsel, 
that helped him to contribute so 
much to India, Asia and the 
world. 

As a companion of her father, 
she gathered experience and in- 
sight, while courage and love for 
the motherland were always her 
virtues. The calm with which 
she suffered tragedies—the 
death of her husband ‘and the 
death of her younger son, was 





exemplary. The same kind of 
calm one could observe in her 
when she faced the other kind of 
crises—political or national. 

Indira Gandhi became a mar- 
tyr on 31 October. She loved all 
and the children in particular. 
Naturally she valued Chanda- 
mama. She wrote, “Our chil- 
dren need books and journals 
which will awaken their minds 
to the marvels of creation and 
the living universe of ideas. 
Publications for children must 
arouse imagination, create aes- 
thetic awareness, encourage the 
desire for knowledge and at the 
same time teach them to live in 
harmony with their own society 
and the world. My good wishes 
for the continued success of 
“CHANDAMAMA”. 

Again when she learnt the 
Chandamama was going to 
appear in Sanskrit, she wrote, 
“Sanskrit is the eternal spring of 
our culture and the mother of 
most of our regional languages. 
More young people should be 
acquainted with its riches. My 
good wishes to the Sanskrit edi- 
tion of “CHANDAMAMA”, 

Her love and wisdom will 
always remain with us as inspir- 
ation. We will always remember 
her with pride and gratefulness. 
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From the house of Chandamama 





A monthly magazine in English for the grown-ups. 


magazine worth preserving. Issue after issue. 
THE HERITAGE will bring you the best of Indian 


its traditions, legends and aspects of its culture. 
| THE HERITAGE will be a bold alternative to many 


s | publications. It derives its strength from its faithin — 


| the ultimate triumph of the spirit of man—and in 
the lofty destiny of India. 


| THE HERITAGE It has so much in store for you. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHANDAMAMA READERS. The annual subscrip- 
tion for THE HERITAGE is Rs, 72,00. To Chandamama readers we havea 
special offer—Rs. 60.00 only. 

Rush this form duly filled in with draft/money order before December 31 to: 


DOLTON AGENCIES 
Chandamama Buildings, Madras-600 026. 


THE HERITAGE 
Subscription Order Form 

(Pre-launch Concession Offer only for readers of Chandamama) 
Please enroll me as a Subscriber for a period of one year to THE HERITAGE, 
the English monthly, from the Inaugural Issue dated January ae [am 
enclosing Bank Draft No... sabendsctasseneetsa\Olbsacsi sess srssests OM cetectsererenssaneeranee 
Bank/Money Order Receipt Novis sare tess. Hibs weer fOr RS,60/- being the 
subscription payable under this concessional offer. Please mail the copies 
to: 
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Tue HERITAGE marks the birthofanewpenre.A 


fiction, It will give you lofty glimpses ofthe nation's 
vast and varied heritage—through interpretation of © 
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* The War af Kurvkshetra—in the Story 
of Anshna 


Porth of the Aiver Saraswati—in ite 
Aivears of (nga 


* Lagends of India, @ tale from Arabian 
Nights, Laugh with Masruddin, To- 
wards @ Betlar English 


"A bunch of absorbing stones 


* And all the features ike Newstiash, Let 
Us Krow, Laugh with Nasruddin and a 
bunch of delightful stories! 


“Bharat is the greatest land on 
earth and it alone is the Jand of 
action while the rest are lands of 
pleasure. ft is only after great 
acquisition of merit that a per- 
son gets the privilege of being 
born a human being in this 


come —Vishnu Purana 
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NEWS OF A NEW MAGAZINE 


 Ayearis coming to an end, _Chandamama i iS happy to have served So: 
readers with Soy od sn ness. It has | 
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auentind wa: per a fefeeats faartq 
Sanath Sanairuparamed buddhayd dhrtigrhitayd 
Atmasamstham manah krtod na iificidapi cmtayet 


‘One should gradually grow tranquil and concentrate on one’s 


soul, to the exclusion of every other thought. 
— The Gita 





The Talking Statues 


Before long we shall have in Bombay a novel 
museum of life-size talking statues. They will be.» 
of a hundred great Indians. — 
Some of the statues have already been built, 
The most impressive among them is that of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. When the switch is on, ibcan 
deliver the speech Nehru made at the United 
Nations on 10 November, 1961. The movements 
of the statue are regulated with electronic and 
computer devices. 


“Mountain of Devils" Conquered 
A mountain not of a handful, but of a thousand 
devils! That is what the mountain in the coldest 
région of Karakoram in the Himalayas is called. It 
IS a concealed peak and it had bean dreaded for 
years, for, people who tried to pass by it 
perished! 

It is conquered at last! An IndoJapanese 
expedition lad by Col. Balwant Sandhu, Principal, 
roe Institute of Mountaineering, Uttarkashi, 

id it 


The New Sun 


Scientists have detected a new Solar System in 
the process of formation around a new Sun. It is 
50 Light.Years away from the Earth, (A light year 
is the distance light travels in a year's time.) The 
new Sun'‘s distance from the Earth is 400 times 
more than the distance between the Earth and . 
our familiar good old Sun. : 








—By Mano] Das |. 





(in the imminent war between the Pandavas and the Kadravas, Knshna’s personal support went 


to the Pandavas whereas he allowed his army to fight for the Kauravas. However, in 4 final 
atfampt to avofd any clash, Krishna called on the Kauravas asthe emissary of the Pandavas and 
pleaded for a peaceful settlement. bul Duryodhana tumed dewn his propogal.) 






N ot far from either Hastina- 
|" * pura or Indraprastha was 
the vast meadow on which Para- 
surama had performed some 
sacred rites. Also, King Kuru, 
the sire of both the branches of 
princes, the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas, had performed a 
great Yajna there. The place, 








MESSAGE OF THE GITA 


famous after his name as Kuruk- 








shetra, was also called by the 
sages as the Dharmakshetra or} 
the gound sanctified. It was 
believed that the soul of one} 
who died there, while engaged 
in a battle or engrossed in pe- 
nance, ascended to heaven. No 
wonder that Kurukshetra 
should be chosen as the venue 
of the war. 
















Both the camps plunged into 
preparations for the crucial con- 
| frontation. At Krishna’s sugges- 
| tion, Yudhisthira chose Dhris- 
tadyumna, the prince of Pan- 
|chala, as the chief commander 
of his army. 

It was the great Bhishma who 
was entrusted with the task of 
commanding the Kaurava army. 
| But this sage-prince declared 
| that he will never kill any of the 
Pandava brothers, though he 
was ready to cause havoc among 
| their supporters and soldiers. 
| Scores of kings with their 
jarmies had arrived at Kuruk- 
shetra to join either of the 
jcamps. Chariots of different 





kinds flying colourful flags, 
horses and elephants and a sea 
of soldiers and the dust raised 
by them blinded the horizons. 
The leaders of both the camps) 
had agreed that nobody should 
harm an enemy who had lost his 
weapons or who had decided to 
refrain from fighting. With the 
sunset the battle should be} 
taken as over for the day. 
Thereafter the enemies can be 
friends until the beginning of 
the battle the next day. | 
The’ two camps were arrayed| 
facing each other. Stirring per 
pets and bugles shook the earth. | 
But Yudhisthira descended] 
from his chariot, after laying| 
down .his arms and putting off| 
his armour. He was seen head- 
ing towards the Kaurava side. 
His brothers: felt surprised 
and disturbed. They too got off, 
their chariots and caught up| 
with him. “What talk do you 
propose to have with the enemy 
at this hour?” they asked an- 
xiously. a 
Yudhisthira did not reply, but, 
Krishna told them with a smile, 
“Don't you worry, Yudhisthira} 
is not going to surrender, but to 
ensure our victory.” 
- Yudhisthira first approached 
Bhishma and bowed down to} 
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|him and sought his blessings. 
“You are Wise, O my son, go 
and fight. Victory will be with 
ithe just,” said Bhishma., | 

One after another Yudhis- 
thira met Drona, his teacher, 
‘Kripacharya and Shalya, his re- 
ivered seniors, who were now 
the generals of the Kauravas. 
He sought and got their bles- 
sings and then returned to his 
own chariot. | 

It was not only an example in 
humility, but also a triumph of a 
different kind. Had Yudhisthira 
not shown this courtesty to his 
elders, they: would have cast 
curses on him. That would have 
jcaused him misfortune. Now 
they were full of goodwill for 

















him, though they were poised to 
fight against him. 

Krishna sat before Arjuna 
holding the reins of the horses} 
of his chariot. Arjuna desired 
him to drive the chariot along 
the passage that divided the two 
camps so that he could see those 
with whom he had to fight. 
Suddenly he asked Krishna to 
stop the chariot. Remorsefully| 
he said, “O Krishna, why should 
I fight these venerable elders} 
and my kinsmen? The reward 
that might result from the 
bloodshed will never satisfy 
me!” | 

Krishna told Arjuna that such 
moods of depression and elation} 
were the signs of ordinary 









































minds, Arjuna was expected to 
behave better. Arjuna must 
fight because it was his duty to 
uphold justice and truth, rising 
above sentimentality. But that 
alone should not be the inspira- 
tion for his taking up arms. 
|Krishna explained to him that 
what lay at the root of his 
depression was his ego. He must 
conquer that. He need ‘not fight 
for his personal satisfaction or 
jgain. There is a Divire plan at 
work. He can offer his services 
to the working out of that plan. 
If he can do that, it would not 
matter to him what work he did. 
Any work that fell to his lot will 
be of equal importance. 
Ordinary people work for the 




















satisfaction of their desires. If 
the fruits of their labour are in 
keeping with their desires, they 
are pleased. If not, they are 
disappointed. But one who 
works for the Divine remains 
permanently calm. Failure or 
success does not affect him, for 
he leaves the results of his ac- 
tions to the Divine, 
Non-violence is a lofty ideal, 
but as fong as the forces of 
violence and evil remain active, 
they have to be met with force. 
But one who has become an 
instrument of the Divine does 
not have violence or hatred in 
his mind. He acts as his soul 
directs him. He can make use of 
his valour and strength without 





violence in his heart. ee 

Krishna also revealed to Ar- 
juna that death was not the end 
of life. Like a man shedding his 
old clothes for the new, the soul 
abandons one body and enters 
another.“ The soul is immortal. 
He who knows his soul, knows 
that he is immortal. 

Krishna gave Arjuna a glimp- 
ise of the universal self, the 





saw Krishna as the power that 
contained, sustained and des- 
troyed everything. He was as 
luminous as a billion suns. 
Planets came into being, re- 
volved and disappeared within 
him. He was infinite and 
eternal. 





Visvarupa. Awe-struck, Arjuna: 










Arjuna realised that the high- 
est wisdom lay in rising above 
one’s limited ideas and totally 
surrendering oneself to the Sup- 
reme Lord. When one suc-| 
ceeded in doing this, one was) 
liberated from one’s bondage to 
Karma; one did not suffer for 
one’s sins, for one did not com- 
mit any sin any longer, whatever 
be the appearance of one’s ac-} 
tion. 

What Krishna told Arjuna 1s) 
famous as the Gita. Arjuna 
emerged from the dialogue en- 
lightened and inspired. | 

Conch-shells and bugles were} 
sounded from both the camps.| 
The Mahabharata War began. 
—To Continue. | 



































LEGENDS AND PARABLES OF INDIA 


The Haughty Hermit 














Din old priest. He was learned 
and wise. But only a few people 
knew of his great qualities. 

He adopted a boy and gave 
him lessons in scriptures. The 
boy learnt his lessons promptly. 
He could speak very fluently. 
Soon people began to admire 
him. His fame spread as a young 
hermit, 

The king heard of the young 
jman’s achievement. One day he 
sent his minister to invite him to 
the court. 

“If the king has any need of 
me, he is welcome here,” said 
ithe young man gravely. The 
minister went away. 

“My son, you did not do the 
right thing. You should have 











n a certain temple there was 





accepted the king’s invitation,” 






said the old priest. 

“Why? Is it wrong to refuse to 
go to the king? I have heard of} 
sages to whom the kings came!” 
retorted the young man, a bit 
agitated. 

“It is wrong, so far as you are 
concerned!” calmly replied the 
old priest. | 

The young man said nothing, 
but it was clear that he did not 
relish the old priest's observa- 
tion. 

After some time the old priest 
handed over the charge of the 
temple to the young man and 
left on a long pilgrimage. 

Meanwhile a couple, coming 
from some faraway place, had 
settled down near the temple. 












|daughter. The young priest set 
‘his heart upon her and married 
her. In due course a son was 
| born to them. 

| What he earned as a priest 
jused to be enough for his own 
| yng. Now that he had to main- 
;}tain a family, he needed more 
1 money. 

People appreciated his scho- 
larship, but nobody was pre- 
|pared to pay him on that 
account! Soon he found himself 
in a difficult situation. “Why 
‘don’t you go to the king? He 
|loves scholars and he will no 
|doubt reward you,” advised his 
wife. 
| The young man went to the 
| king. The king welcomed him 
and gave him some money. 

The young man reported at 
the court once every month and 
}returned with some money, 








The couple, had a beautiful - 





That was sufficient for him to 
maintain his family until aj 
second child was born. Then he 


-began visiting the court once} 


every fortnight. When a third] 
child was born, he visited the} 
court every week. | 

The old priest returned after 
five years. He saw the situation, 
The young priest was in a bad 
shape. There was no end to his| 
worries. ) 


“My son,” said the old priest, 
one day the king wanted to 
receive you as a scholar. You 
refused to go. Now you go to| 
him as a beggar. You referred to. 
sages to whom the king’s went. 
Those sages were not’proud like 
you. Because you were proud, 
Providence has taught youl 
humility through suffering!” . 

The young man nodded, his) 
head hung. 
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Mulla Nasruddin had a guest who claimed _ 
| that he Could perform miracles. The mulla 
|} did not seem impressed. 


The Mulla bought two fowls and had them 
fried in butter. He kept them in a covered | 
wassel and Went out. 


| In order to startle the Mulla, the guest 
| | femoved the fried fowls and kept two live. 
| | ones in the vessel. Back home, when the 
| | Mulla took off the lid, the fowls flaw away. [9 "7 


“Thanks for your miracle. Now, friand, do || 

%sj/ another small miracle. Bring me the] 

_ <Y money! spent in buying the fowls ahd the 
%,/ butter, if you wish to impress me,” said | 
the Mulla. =i eet 





After Long John Silver and his 
pirates have launched an unsuc- 
cessful attack on the stockade 
where Jim and his friends, Squire 


Trelawnay and Dr. Livesey, have 


taken refuge, Jim sets off to find 
out what has been happening on 
the Hispaniola. 


7 


i hero wason aid ernteahnises | 


face as he took the helm. It 
‘was 2 smile that betrayed a 
shadow of treachery. | de- 
tected it as he craftily watch- 
‘ed me standing there, trying 
to seem unconcermed. 


“Mr. Hands,” | said boldly. “| have come 
aboard to take possession of the ship. You 


will therefore please regard me as your 


captain until further notice.” Struggling to 


| his feet, Hands looked at me slyly. ") e 
_ reckon,” he said, eyeing my guns slyly, 


“I've tried my last fling and |'ve lost. So I'll 


ite help you zl the ship where you want,” | 


“Now my hearty, luff,” Hands cried sud- 
denly. He put the helm hard up and the 
Hispaniola swung around rapidly and ran 
stem on for the shore, This manoeuvre 
interfered with the watch | had kept on the 
coxswain, with the result that | did not sea 
him release his grip on ) the wheel and 
reach for a dirk. 





With a roar like that of a charging bull, Hands threw himself forward. At the same 
instant | leapt sideways, It was at this moment that the Hispaniola struck, and almost 
immediately afterwards canted over. — 


| had to find some way of escape, and 
quick as thought | sprang into the mizzen | 
shrouds, and did not draw breath until | 
was seated on the cross trees, Hands, 
meanwhile, was hauling himself into the | 


shrouds, 


“One mote step. Mr Hands,” | 
called out, “And I'l blow your brains — 
out.” Ha stopped instantly. “Jim,” 
said he, removing the dirk from his. 
mouth, “It seams {ll have to strike 
my colours, which comes hard far a 


_ master mariner...” 





l was smiling away as conceited as a 
cock on the wall, when suddenly 
something sang like an arrow 
through the air. | felt a blow and then 
a sharp pang, and there | was, 
pinned by the shoulder to the mast. 
At the same time both my pistols 
went off, and with a choked cry, the 


The knife, | found, had merely pinned 

my shirt to the mast, and | was able 

to free myself easily enough. Clam- 

bering overboard, | found the Water 

Shallow. Now in farnous spints, | set 

my face towards the stockade, but adit ae 
having lost ty bearings completely, 
| did not réach the stockade until it 
was dark. Stepping inside, | was ee Te ; 
immediately graeted by a shrill [yar phi eeeeae rp 
voice. “Pieces of eight.” it 

screeched. “Pieces of eight!” 


ie 
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~ Silver's parrot, Captain Flint! | tumed 
r= to run, struck violently against one 
se Person, recoiled and ran full into the 
™.) arms of a second, who, for his part, 
“3 held me tight. “Bring me a torch,” 
va said Silver. By the light of it, he 
= leered down at me. “Here's Jim 
F Hawkins,” Silver said. “Dropped in 













| was tagged thar into the block-house, where to my horror | could se6 nothing of 
my friends. | could only judge they had all perished. “Now, Jim,” Silver said. “I' ve 
always liked you, so I'm going to give you a chance to join us, No one's pressing you, 
mind...” =e 


i LA said, “| have. the right to| know Ww 7 re 
know: where ‘Hee are,” said Silver. “Mow make you choice. ie you Parl us, or 
_ against us?” “Enough of: this,” cried one of the mutineers, drawing a knife, ENA we’: 


a 


|_do away with him, and be done ae ae == ne Ls Sere 


| There was a low murmur ot approval from 
bt «|, HH ii NY iW the other mutineers. Then one of them 
a Me Ue ‘| Stepped forward. “Seems the rest of the 
y a s crew agree,” he said. "We therefore ask 
ai) the right of council.” Silver shrugged and 
ri led mé outside into. the coo! night AM 
| You're within half-a-plank of death,” 
™ whispered. "But !'ll stand by you. But tt 
Aa for tat. Jim, If Long John is ever in danger 
I of swinging, you'll do all you can, won't 
= Vou, Jim, fad?" —To Continie 
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The Poet and a Admirer 





H e was a great poet. He was 

the court poet of Ambergir. 
ithe young quoted from his 
ipoems on love and the elder 
people quoted his verses for 
itheir wisdom, Everyone in the 








_|kingdom admired his poetry. 


“Poetry is his natural speech,” 
people used to say. He was 
Mahakavi Sridhar. 

But this great poet seemed to 
ibe a shy person who preferred 
to stay away from the people. 
He even avoided attending the 
court functions. 

“He is arrogant,” said one. 
“He is proud and haughty,” said 
another. “He does not deserve 
to be a court poet because of his 
uncouth nature,” said a poet 
who was aspiring to get the title 










— 





of ‘Court-Poet’ for himself, : 
A young man of the kingdom | - 


named Nikhil, was an ardent | 
and sincere admirer of Sridhar’s | 
poetry. He could not stand the | 
criticism that was thrown at his | 
favourite poet. He felt that it 
was not possible for such a great | 
and wonderful poet to have such | 
a mean nature. He decided to | 
meet the poet, | 
After a day’s long journey, 
when Nikhil came to Sridhar’s| 
house, he was told that the poet | 
had gone out on some work and 
that he would be returning only | 
late at night. On the second day, 
he was told that the poet was 
too engrossed in writing to be. 
able to see him. On the third | 
day also, when Nikhil was about 
pestle ara Dncmemen 










to be turned out on some lame 
excuse, the poet came out and 
asked, “Young man, what is it 


you leave me in peace?” 
| Nikhil was taken aback by 
this rude tone of Sridhar. “Sir, I 
jam an ardent admirer of your 
poetry. I have waited for three 
days so that I could meet and 
request you to.....” 

“I have no time to spare for 
such people as you. There are 
plenty of such admirers—they 


Let me alone,” snapped Sridhar 
haughtily and closed his doors. 





that you want from me? Can’t — 


are making my life miserable. ~ 


Nikhil returned home, pained” 
}to get such a treatment from 








sridhar. He was sad to realise} 
that the criticism against Sridhar 
had some truth in it. 

Two years passed. One day| 
the poet was required to go to} 
his village because of a message. 
that his brother had suddenly 
taken ill. Sridhar hired a horse- 
carriage and started for his vil-: 
lage. | 

On the way the horse sudden- 
ly stumbled and fell down. The 
coachman discovered to his 
freat surprise that the horse had 
injured its knee very badly and 
that it Was impossible for it to/ 
walk any further. 

“Sir,” said the driver, “I’m 
afraid the. horse has got to be 
replaced. Its knee is very se-} 
riously injured. There is a way- 
side inn a little furthér away. I} 
request you to rest there until I 
return With another horse.” | 

Sridhar began to walk. He 
covered a mile and still the inn| 
was not in view. He walked 
another mile before he could 
sight the inn. When he reached 
it, he was all exhausted and his 
clothes had become dirty with 
dust. 

“Please give me a room for 
tonight,” Sridhar requested the 
inn-keeper. 

“There are no rooms. You 













































can sleep on the verandah if you 
want,” replied the inn-keeper in 
an indifferent tone. 

| “Do you know to whom you 
|are talking? I am the court-poet, 
/Mahakavi Sridhar.” 

| “Hal! Ha! You are Mahakavi 
\Sridhar, are you? Indeed, you 
ihaye the cheek to say so! Get 
away, or I shall have you 
arrested,” said the inn-keeper in 
|a threatening tone. 

“Why?” Have you not heard 
of the great poet Sridhar? Have 
you never seen me?” questioned 
| Sridhar. 
| “Surely I have seen Mahakavi 
Sridhar. For the last two days he 
is lodged in my own inn! If you 
want to see him, go to the 
backyard and peep in without 
disturbing him,” advised the 
jinn-keeper. 

Sridhar became very curious 
jand he went to the backyard and 
had a look at the young man 
who was dressed exactly like 
‘himself and reciting his poetry 
‘to an audience of admirers. He 
recognised the young man. He 
was no other than the person 
| who had met him two years ago. 
As soon as the assembly 
broke, Sridhar marched to 
Nikhil, 
“How dare you impersonate 
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me? I shall have you arrested 
for this grave crime,” he 
shouted angrily. 

Nikhil bowed to the poet 
humbly and replied in a calm 
tone, “Mahakavi Sridhar, I have 
no ill-intention in impersonating 
you. I decided to do so only| 
after meeting you. It was intol-| 
erable for me that such a great 
poet as you should have such an 
unrefined nature. And I did not 
want people to carry such an| 
impression of you. So, I am 
taking the trouble of meeting) 
the lovers of your poetry. By| 
talking to them with kindness} 
and love, I am creating a new} 


image of yours. This image goes| 








well with your wonderful poet- 
ry. Pardon me, Sir, for what I 
have done, but I have done it 





poetry.” 

Mahakavi Sridhar realised 
that Nikhil was not only his 
admirer but a true well-wisher. 





He also understood the import- 


for my great love of your 
er, you need not impersonate! 








ance of being polite. 
“Nikhil, I’m indeed pleased 
with your love for me. Howev- 








me any longer. I shall take care 
of my image myself,” said 
_ Sridhar in a loving tone. 
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jan “Australian Folklore 





| The Kangaroo Dance : 


A ee ae es ee 


| very year, when spring rolls 
“in and the first full moon 
rolls out into the sky, they, the 
[Bohra tribe of Australia’s 
ancient inhabitants dance like 
PaneRTOoE: They do so in mem- 
ory of a starry night of a far off 
time called the ‘Dreamtime’ 
when the world was pretty diffe- 
rent from what it is now. 

| The tribals say that during 
Dreamtime, the Bohra—that is 
how the kangaroo was then 
called—walked about just as the 
idog does, on all its fours. And 
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he had long canine teeth too. 
So, he looked much more fero. 
cious than the present kangar-| 
oo. Here is the story of how the 
Bohra changed into the docile 
kangaroo that we see nowadays. 

One starry night during 
Dreamtime, the Bohra, or the 
Kangaroo, was sitting near al 
bush and nibbling tender leaves. | 
He was enjoying a good supper. | 
Suddenly, the stillness around| 
him was broken by loud voices} 
of singing. The Bohra stopped 
chewing his leaves and listened. | 
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lYes, it was clear singing with 
\beats of drums. He stopped 
eating, he had enough anyway, 
and walked towards the sound. 

As he neared it, he saw some- 
ithing amazing. He had never 
lseen anything like that ever 
before. There were some creéa- 
itures standing on hind legs and 
|jumping In a circle around a 
|blazing fire while some other 
|creatures were singing and beat- 
jing on noisy drums! The dancing 


‘|creatures, instead of having long 


hair on their bodies, had colour- 
ful designs all over them. The 
Bohra stood staring in awe. 
The dancers were from one of 
the tribes of Australia. As the 
) Story goes, se yeNeD were : perform- 
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ing a sacred ceremony. AS the| 
song sung by the women took! 
on a faster tempo and the men| 
folk speeded up their dance} 
movements, the Bohra too be-| 
came excited and felt like| 
dancing. . | 

All on a sudden the Bohra} 
stood on his hind legs and hop-| 
ped into the circle of men. 
Balancing with his thick tail arid 
with the forelegs lifted up like| 
the dancing men, he too began| 
hopping behind the dancers, | 
thump, thump, clip—clop,| 
clip—clop! 

It was the women that saw the | 
Bohra first and stopped singing. | 
The men who were so lost m| 
their own dancing stopped too} 








what was happening. They 
looked at the women and the 
women were staring at the 
| Bohra. Some of the men got 
angry. 
| “Chase him away!” they 
shouted. 
| But the others decided not to 
do that. ~ 
| “Let us see how he dances!” 
They asked the women to 
| continue the singing and drum- 
| ming and they themselves began 
| to dance again. As the Bohra 
|imitated the men, it amused 
| everybody and they began to 
gigele and laugh. It was funny to 
| see the Bohra’s tail making de- 
signs on the ground too. 


a soa 





and looked. about them to see: 





Amidst all that laughter no-| 
body knew when it was exactly 
that the men had started imitat-| 
ing the Bohra’s dance move-| 
ments. Some of the men even) 
went into the thickets and made; 
for themselves long thick tails of 
grass. 50, they followed the 
Bohra round and round. It! 
made a funny sight indeed! 
Soon, it was nearly dawn and! 
the magic man of the tribe-arose 
and made an announcement: | 
“This Bohra has attended our) 


ceremonial dance without hav- 





ing been invited to it. This| « 


should never have been 
allowed. It is against our tribe's 
law. However, as he has already) 








witnessed our dance, he has to} , 
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be made a member of our tribe. 
We shall initiate him into the 
membership of our tribe 
through the usual ceremony.” 

As a part of the ceremony, 


bath. Colourful paints were ap- 
plied on his body, and_ then, 
with the help of the boomerang, 
his sharp canine teeth were 
i knocked down. 

Then, the magic man of the 
tribe, known as the ‘wirinun, 
threw a charm over the Bohra, 

“Now that the Bohra is initi- 
ated into man’s community, all 
his tribe too shall walk on their 
hind legs using their tails to 
balance themselves, and they 
ishould hold hold their forelegs like 











the Bohra was given a clean” 


a 


hands as as a mark of gratitude to 
us,’ ; 
The magic man. said after a| 


pause, “To show: our. gratitude |= —~ 


to the Bohra because he has 
taught his dance to us; wé shall 
henceforth cal] our tribe, the| 
Bohra Tribe and celebrate this} 
day of every year ‘with the| 
Bohra dance,” : 
Since then, every April; the| 
tribe celebrates. the first full| 
moon night with the Bohra} 
dance. It is said that even today, | 
on such nights, many kangaroos) 
gather there to watch the Bohra 
dance, their ancestral dance, 
and feel proud. Surely they have 
reason to feel so! | 
—Aistold by Lalitha Manuel. 














GOD. AND THE ATHEIST 


Theres was once a rich man in a big city. He had so much money that he could 
} purchasé anything he wanted. So, he said to-himself, “What is the need of 
| God? [find no necessity of God in my life!” After a few years he declared to 

_himselfthat there was no God at all. He turned an atheist or a non-believer in 


God, 

One day, he was asked to speak at a public function. While boasting about 
his wealth, he said, “There is no God. If he is realy there, I challenge him to 
strike me dead within five minutes.” 

Nothing happened for five minutes. The rich mah said ‘mockingly, “Have I 
not proved right? Are-you not convinced?” — 

‘Then, a middle-aged man stood up : meh 

“SIE, ‘do you have any children?” He asked: 

Yes, I have a son. Why?” asked the rich man. ; 

“Tf he gave you a gun in your hand and asked you to shoot him dead, would 


“you have done it?” 


~~ *Of course I couldn’t—I love him too much to do that!” answered the 


atheist,~ a little puzzled. 


“Then, you know now why God didn’t strike you dead!” 
Slowly the rich man’s eyes were moistened. That night, back at home, he 
knelt down in supplication. 














police officer was returning 


A 


| not in his uniform, because he 
| had been to a friend's house for 
| playing chess, He did not know 
that it was past midnight. 

He was inside a lane when he 
‘saw a gang of bandits coming 
from the opposite direction. He 
was alone and unarmed. He 
|feared what the bandits will do 
to him if they saw him. It will be 
even worse if they recognised 
him. 

The officer began to act like a 
drunken man. He babbled on 
meaningless phrases and pre- 
tended to tumble down while 
walking. He did not | look at the 


She Acar 


The Officer 
Who Thought 


Himself Clever 


bandits straight, but he knew) 


|that the pang was observing) 
him. 


slowly he passed by the gang,| 
holding on to the walls and was| 
soon outside the lane. He| 
heaved a sigh of relief. He) 


| reached his home safe. | 


home late at night. He was © 


Next day he bragged about 
his trick before his friends in the| 
police-station. His colleagues| 
congratulated him on his suc- 
cessful escape from the clutch off 
the bandits. | 

Weeks later, some bandits| 
were caught by a police party.| 
They were brought to the 
police-station and beaten up. 

The officer also took part in 
beating the bandits, While! 
doing so, he bragged, “You 
chaps think yourselves to be! 
very clever, do you? Ha ha!! 
The other night I came face to 
face with a gang like yours. I 
was alone and without even a 
stick in my hands. How do you 
think did I escape? By sheer 
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icleverness. I feigned drunken- 
iness and acted as if 1 had taken 
|no notice of the gang. I acted so 
‘well that they did not touch 
}me!” 
/ “Who can surpass you in clev- 
}erness, Sir!” said the sepoys. 
At that one of the bandits 
‘could not control his laugh. 
That infuriated the officer, so 
jmuch so that he gave him a 
lterrible blow, shouting, 
“Laughing at me, eh? What 
| cheek!” 
| The bandit fainted. He was 
ldragged, along with the other 
|bandits, to prison. Only one of 
| them was detained in the police- 
(station. He was the only one 
iwho had confessed to his 
crimes. The police wanted fo get 
|more confessions from him. 
| The officer found the bandit 
‘weeping. “What’s the matter 
\with you?” asked the officer. 
| “You assaulted your 
saviour!” 
| “What do you mean?” de- 
‘manded the surprised officer. 
| “Tt was was our gang that you 
\faced that night. We never be- 
. |lieved that you were really 
|drunk. Most of us would have 
‘liked to kill you so that you 
will not be able to tell anybody 
that you had seen us. Someone 











also said that if you were really) 
drunk, it would be easy for us to} 
snatch from you whatever you! 


had and then kill you. But the) 


man whom you beat up pleaded} 
with us to let you pass. After-| 
wards I asked him why he did 
sO. He said that he just took pity| 
on you! So, sir, it is not your] 
acting but my friend’s pity that} 
saved you!” | 

The officer stood speechless. | 
It was too late to undo what he} 
had done. Besides, as bandits,| 
all of them had to be punished. 
But he realised how vain it was} 
for him to boast of his clever-} 
ness and how bad it was to act} 
hastily! 











Nature’s Kingdom 


The Tell-Tale 
Trails - 


Well-beaten trails high In the Rocky Moun- 
tains of North America have o tale to tell to 
the experienced sya. For these are the trails 
of an animal which Is the king of the 
mountalna. 


Te dizry heights at the top of almost 
perpendicular cliff faces are the domain, for 
much of the time, of the agile Hocky Mountain 


goat. 

Found in the mountains, above the timber 
line, this goat ranges from Montana below the 
Canadian. border to Alaska in the north. Its 
numbers are fewer now than they were in the 
days of its prime. when vast flocks roamed 
through the Rockies, but the trails are there to 
give evidence of the countless hooves that 
pounded along them, 

The Rocky Mountain goat is about the siza of 
a large sheep. It has very short and stout legs 
ending in broad and blunted hoofs, pointed ears 
and jet black horns. 

Its body is covered in Winter with a long coat 
of white hair which is nearly straight and falls on 
the sides of tha body and limbs, but it is erect 
along the middle of the back. As it becomes 
longer over the withers and haunches, the 
animal looks as though it had two humps. 
Beneath the hair is a thick coat of wool. 


Quest For Food 


Indians used to make blankets of this anim- 
al's long silky hair, but they no longer do so. And 


since it has no commercial value, this goat is 
left undisturbed, except by hunters, who are in 
any case deterred by the difficulty of reaching 
its lofty domain. 

The need for food sends tha Rocky Mountain 
goat to its high places. Lichen, moss and other 
stunted vegetable growths are its main food. In 
these elevated areas, this goat Is able to 
outmanceuvre its enemies with the greatest of 
ease, because its hardrimmed, split hooves, 
with their soft Concave centres like suction 
cups, give it a firm grip on the rocky surfaces. 

Athough it is primarily a mountain animal, this 
goat has been seen close to sea level and even 
swimming in salt-water estuaries or rivers. 

It is usually exhaustion of tha food supply in 
its normal haunts which drives the Rocky 
Mountain goats to these lower levels, They 
have sometimes been sean crossing the low- 
lands which separate one mountain or range 
from another. 

As might be guessed from their shor limbs, 
these goats do not move very swiftly, trusting 
to concealment behind sheltering rocks, rather 
than swiftness of pace, for thelr safety. 
Although they are extremely agile in the moun- 
tains, they seem slow to use their agility to 
avoid danger and many have fallen prey to a 
hunter's gun. 

To claim one a8 a victim, a hunter needs the 
skill of a mountaineer as vell as that of a 
marksman, AS Such 6 combination is rare, the 
Rocky Mountain goat continues to survive in his 
reaim among the clouds 
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| New Tales of King 
| Vikram and the Vampire 


A King’s Whims 


A ark wa ark was the night and weird ] 
the atmosphere. It rained 


from time to time. At intervals | 
of the roars of thunder could be | 


heard the moaning of jackals | 


and the eerie laughter of ghosts. | 


But King Vikram swerved | 
not. He climbed the ancient tree 
once again and brought the | 
corpse down. However, as soon 
as he began crossing the deso- 
| late cremation ground, the vam- 

pire that possessed the corpse 
| said, “O King, the pains you are 
taking at this unearthly hour 
speak of your patience and 
courage. But kings in general | 
are quite whimsical. They take a | 
decision only to change it after- | 
wards. Let me give you an) 
example. Pay attention to my} 
narration. That might bring you} 
some relief.” | 
The vampire went on: In days 
of yore the kingdom of Gindurg 
| was ruled by King Bhimsingh. | 
He had appointed a chieftain in 
every village. At the end of a 








: 
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chieftains. The chieftains gave 
| him the report of their activities 


year he called a meeting of the 


and spoke to him of problems if 
they had any. The king gave 
them grants for welfare schemes 
which they had drawn for the 
next year. 

In the frontier of the kingdom 


side named Rampur and Man- 


galpur. Bharat Das was the 


chieftain of Rampur. The chief- 


| tain of Mangalpur was Ravi 


Chowdury. 
Because Rampur was situated 


| at a low level, waters. collected 


in patches all over the village 
during the monsoon. The whole 
village became swampy. Bharat 
Das was much worried over this 
situation. He was bent upon 


| finding some way to keep his 


village safe from the hazards of 


) Monsoon. 


Once he had a guest who was 


a sage. Bharat Das knew that 


the sage was capable of solving 
many sorts of problems. 
At the request of Bharat Das, 


| the sage carefully surveyed the 


village and said, “Bharat, the 
problem your village faces can 
be solved without much difficul- 
ty. You must dig a canal around 
your village. The earth thus dug 


| there were two villages side by . 



















out can be used to raise the level 
Of such spots where waters accu- 
mulate. During the monsoon 
the rain water will flow into the 
canal, In a corner of the village}. 
the canal can be made wide 
enough to look like a lake. That 
will keep your village cool in the 
summer. It will also be useful in 
many other ways.” | 

Bharat Das jumped at the 





_ Idea, He sat down with the sage| 


a7 





to make an estimate of the 
project. He saw that he will 
need an amount of one Jakh and 
fifty thousand rupees to com-| 
plete the work. 

“Try to get the amount from)| 
the king, My information is, this 

: 
















lis for the last time that the king 
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will give grants without any 


- condition. From the next year a 


new rule wil be introduced. The 
chieftains will «receive the 
money they demand, but they 


Ihave to pay it back in some 


years,” said the sage. 
“Thanks. Pll get the money 
from the king at the annual 
meeting,” said Bharat Das. 
When Ravi Chowdhury heard 
of the sage’s advice to his neigh- 
bouring chieftain, he invited 


|him to visit Mangalpur. “Sir, we 
|\don’t have any particular prob- 


lem. But we will be happy to 


|consider any advice you give for 
the welfare of our village,” he 








shop, It-came.to: one lakh 






told the sage. 


The sage surveyed the villages =a 
and examined the soil with great|~ 













care, “Chowdhury, * he said, } 
“Your soil is most suitable for} 






cultivation of coconut plants.) 
Apart from having a good yield}. 









of coconut fruit, you can make| 


use of the coir to make different) -— 


kinds of things. You should} 
build a-small work-shop in your)” 


village -for< making: COI pro= = 


ducts.” | 
They. made an estimate of thet. 


| - money necessary for the coco- 


nut. plantation and the- work- 


rupees. The sage informed Ravi! 
Chowdhury’ that if he did not 
succeed in getting the money 
that year, what he can get in the) 
future is not aid, but loan. 

After a month the chieftains| 
were summoned for the annual 
meeting. Bharat Das and Ravi 
Chowdhury reached the capital 
a day early | 

The minister in charge of the} 
programme was meeting ae 
of the chieftains, privately one| 
by one. He called Bharat Das| 
and asked him about his pro- 
ject. Bharat Das told him all!) 
about it. “I need one lakh and| 
fifty thousand rupees for it,” he) 
said. 





“Listen to me, Das. The king 
will grant only half of what you 
will put up as your need. Give a 
second thought to the amount 


said the minister. 

“Must I say that I need three 
jJakhs?” asked Bharat Das, a bit 
puzzled. 
st "Oh, Das; “who= “dioes not 
~ |know that the double of one and 
~~ bhalf lakhs i is three lakhs? Well, 
[you may ask for four lakhs if 
you so please!” Bharat Das still 


‘four lakhs and the king grants 
two lakhs, I will get fifty 
‘thousands more than I need. 
What am I going to do with that 
surplus?” he asked. 

The minister smiled and pat- 
ted Bharat Das on the back. 
“Well; Das, can’t you and. I 
_.|spend that much? My daugh- 

|ter’s marriage is not far off. You 
|may also be having some 
|need...” 
| “Thanks for your counsel. 
| Will you like to say anything 
|more?” 

“No. I hope, you'll meet me 
- | before your departure!” said the 
(smiling minister. 

| “Of course we are meeting 
}tomorrow -at the court!” said 
| Bharat Das. As hes was going 
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| | you Will like him to grant you,” 


looked puzzled. “If I ask for 
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out, he saw Ravi Chowdhury| 
heading towards the minister's 
lodge. 

Next day the king asked the 
chieftains one after another ab-/ 


out their needs. When it was} 
Ravi Chowdhury’s turn, he said) 
that he needed three lakh 
rupees, after explaining his! 
scheme for the coconut planta} 
tion to the. king. 

Bharat Das was surprised. He| 
knew that the estimate for Ravi 
Chowdhury’s scheme was only] 
one lakh! 

Then came Bharat Das turn. 
He gave a picture of his scheme} 
and asked for fifty thousand | 
rupees. 


f 


| | 

| The king looked at him in- 

| tently. “Are you not making any 
mistake? Are you sure that only 

fifty thousand would do?” he 
asked. 

“My lord, our real estimate is 
an amount of one lakh arid fifty 
_| thousand rupees. But the villa- 

| gers will offer their labour; no- 
body will demand any wage for 
| his work. That will save us fifty 
thousand. Then the well-to-do 
villagers should contribute to 
| the tune of fifty thousand to the 





|scheme. Hence an amount of 
fifty thousand from the treasury 

| should suffice!” explained Bhar- 

iat Das. 

| The ene Kept 8: gazing at Bhar- 





at Das for a while. “Wait,” he 
said. 

Then lie asked the chieftains, | 
barring a few, who had already | 
received grants, to return the| 
purses to him. “Those whom! 
I’ve ordered to return the purses) 
are no longer chieftains. Soon| 
new chieftains will be appointed| 
for their villagers,” he) 
announced. 

All sat stunned. | 
The king then gave an 
amount of two lakh rupees | 
Bharat Das and said, “Spend| 
the money for the people’s wel- 
fare in the manner you please. 
You need not submit. Bays 

account to me!” 

The aD paused for a 





|moment and then nemanied of 
| King Vikram in a challenging 
jtone: “O King! I have a couple 
lof doubts in the matter. Why 
did King Bhimsingh take back 
ithe purses from some while he 
‘let some others keep them? 
\Secondly, why did he grant two 
‘lakh rupees to Bharat Das 
iwhile the latter was in need of 
‘fifty thousand only? Does it not 
1PLove that the king was acting 
'whimsically? Answer me if you 
Ican. Should you keep mum de- 
spite your knowledge of the 
answer, your head would roll off 
iyour neck!” 

| King Vikram replied forth- 
(with: Bhimsingh was not at all 
| whimsical. He was as much wise 
as Bharat Das was conscien- 
|tious. The sage who surveyed 
| the villages was probably a con- 
fident of the king. He might 
have informed the king about 
the exact needs of both Rampur 
‘and Mangalpur. The minister, 
\who advised the chieftains to 
| demand more from the king and 
gave hints that the surplus 
| amount can be divided between 
_ |himself and the chieftains, was 
[surely acting in consultation 
‘with the king. The king found 
}out who among the chieftains 
| were corrupt. He asked them to 

















| 
return the purses, Bharat Das| 
was found to be a real patriot.| 
Das must have understood that) 
there is dearth of money in the| 
treasury and that is why the king| 


Was, going to stop giving aid. He} 
decided to receive only the| 


minimum from the treasury.) 
The king realised that money} 
was not only safe in Bharat) 
Das’s hands, but also it would! 
be spent most properly. That ts) 
why he gave him enough money} 
and also the freedom to spend it) 
the way he liked.” 

No sooner had the king Boi 
cluded his answer than the vam-/ 
pire, along with the corpse, gave) 
_ him the tee | 





The pyramid is a mystery. 

Why did the great Egyptian 
kings, the Pharaohs, choose to 
build the gigantic geometric 


\dead-end passages? How did 
the people on the construction 
site put together huge stone 
blocks each weighing up to fif- 
jteen tons? Many theories have 
|been advanced but none is final. 
| Apart from the mystery of 
itheir construction, it is said that 
a strange power is at work inside 


=. 





the pyramids. None have been 


able to find out what exactly it 
is. 

Dr. Louis Alvarez, a Nobel 
Prize winner in physics, tried to 
probe into the mysterious power 
inside the pyramids with the 
help of computers manufac- 
tured by one of the world’s} 


- leading companies—the IBM. 


But, strangely, the computers 
did not work inside the pyra- 
mids even though they were 
tested and found to be in perfect 
order. 

Later, a Frenchman named 


Chamber of the Great Pyramid, 
got curious because the litter 
thrown around by tourists didn’t 
seem to give off any dirty smell 
eyen after several days. When 
|he searched the litter heap, he 
saw in the heap two dead kittens 
which did not give out any stink 
sither, He took the dead kittens 
home and dissected them. He 
found out that they were com- 
pletely dehydrated and mummu- 
fied. Could this be one of the 
explanations of the mummues 
that have survived for hundreds 
of years?—he wondered. 

In recent years, a Czechoslo- 
vakian radio engineer named 
Karel Drbal, built a miniature 
of the Great Pyramid and put a 
| razor blade in it exactly at one- 
third of the way to the top of his 


little pyramid, about where the 


King’s Chamber is in the Great 


Pyramid. He discovered a puz-| 


zling phenomenon: his blade did 
not rust, nor did it look dull. 
Each morning he took it out, 
had a close shave with it and put 
it back inside the pyramid. He 
found that it stayed sharp for 


more than a hundred shaves! | 
What is the explanation to all| — 


this? No one knows yet. 


However, alert businessmen| 


used this discovery of Drbal and 


made pyramid-shaped milkj 


cartons which definitely kept 
the milk fresh for longer time 
than the usual. 


You too could perhaps try out 
Drbal’s idea and make wonder- 
ful discoveries! 
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It was for more than three 

months that King Govardhan 
lay ill. He had not only become 
very weak and bed-ridden, but, 
he had also lost his voice. 

So, his young son, Prince 
Seshnath, was given the respon- 
sibility of ruling the kingdom. 

It was almost six months be- 
fore King Govardhan showed 
the first signs of recovery. With- 
in another two months he pra- 
dually regained his health and 
started coming to the court ta 
observe the administration of 
his young son. 

He heard loud praises of his 
son from everyone. People in 
the court expressed great admir- 
ation for Prince Seshnath’s 
sense of justice and his capacity 
for administration. 
| “Maharaj, like father like 
son,” said an old courtier and 
King Govardhan felt very proud 








of his son. He felt assured that 
his kingdom would be well 
looked after by his able and} 
clever heir. 

In the midst of these happy, 
times one day the prime- 
minister Badrinath suddenly 
took ill and within a couple of 
days he died. 

“Dear son,” said King Gov- 
ardhan a few weeks later, “it is 
necessary that we choose a new 
prime-minister for our 
kingdom.” 

“Yes, revered Father,” re- 
plied the son, “but, please let 
me have my own choice of the 
primeé-minister.” 

Accordingly, a few eligible 
young and old men from the 
nobility were called for the 
selection to the post of the 
prime-minister, 

“How much is five into two?” 
asked Prince Seshnath as the 
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first candidate approached him. 

“It is ten, Sir,” replied the 
candidate. 

Every candidate was asked 
‘the same question and each one 
of them gave the same reply— 
except for Amitnag, the son of 
the late Badrinath. 

“Five multiplied by two is 
seven, Sir,” replied Amitnag. 

“Indeed you deserve to be- 
come my prime-minister,” said 
Prince Seshnath with great satis- 





. faction. 


“T do not know how five into 
two can make seven. It is actual- 
ly ten, but just because all 
others said ten, I decided to say 
seven,” explained Amitnag in 
all honesty. 
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“What do you mean? Do you 
also know five into two to be 
ten? Then, you are not suitable 
for the job. You can go,” 
shouted Prince Seshnath in an 
angry tone. 

King Govardhan, who- was 


watching all this procedure, be-| 


came curious at this point and 


questioned Prince Seshnath,} 
“How is it that you are selecting 


a prime-minister by asking such 
a silly question? And why did 
you select and then reject young 
Amitnag?” 


“Father, our late prime-| 
minister used to say,” replied 
Prince Seshnath, “that one does! 


not necessarily become a good 
prime-minister just by knowing 
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good arithmetic. He “himself 
imust have been very poor in 
|arithmetic and that is why he 
lwas such an able prime- 
| minister. So, I wanted to select 
lsomeone who is absolutely a 
zero In arithmetic. And, as for 
Amitnag, he knows the right 
‘answer to my question, which 
ishows that he knows some good 
arithmetic. That is a disqualifi- 
,cation.” 

| King Govardhan was struck 
‘dumb by his son’s stupidity. All 
his high impression of his son 
melted into thin air. He then 


| Vijay. 

| am | going to have a long 
| beard? 

| Mother: Why? . 

| Vijay : So that | could use that 
| 


ment. 


: Mather, when do you think 


necktie father bought for my 
birthday without embarrass- 





realised that it was not his son, | 
but his late prime-minister Bad- | 
rinath who had actually man- | 
aged his kingdom in his abs- | 
ence. All the praises he had | 
heard were only to flatter him. 

Before it was too late, King 
Govardhan interviewed many 
young candidates and found out | 
that Amitnag was truly an able | 
person. He appointed him as his 
prime-minister. 

After a few years when King 
Govardhan passed away he was | 
a disappointed father, but, he 
was a contented king. 
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P wandar was an able minister ped the city. We earnestly re-) 
working under the king of quest you to look into our! 
Marwar. He looked after the security.” 
|administration of Udayagiri, im- Purandar was shocked. He) 
portant for its commerce. He could not believe what was 
had ably managed to bring being said. He said angrily, “I 
peace and happiness to the don’t believe you at all! You 
town. The king was happy with know very well what I have 
him, done to achieve the present 
One day, as he was holding a peace in the city. Before my 
counsel with his advisors, a coming to this city, it was in- 
group of citizens walked into fested with bandits and goon- 
the hall, with fear writ large on das. Properties were being 


their faces, stolen and people molested. I 
“Prabhu, we have come to curbed all this within one year. 
you -directly to tell you of our In such a big and commercial 


daily woes,” said one of the city there could be of course one 
merchants in the group. “There or two miscreants or thieves 
is absolute lawlessness and fear here and there. But that does 
_ in the town. Thieves and bandits not mean that you make a 
roam in the streets of the city mountain out of a molehill!” 

during night as well as day. “It is true, Prabhu, that after 
There is no one to stop them. _your taking over, law and order 
People’s life and property are in’ came to our city. But, since a 
constant danger. Fear has prip- few months, looters and bri- 
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gands have again come out into 
the open; they are now in abso- 
lute abandon. We are not ex- 
aggerating, Prabhu!” submitted 
another merchant. 

“You are all a pack of hers! 

You are only trying to tarnish 
|my good name!” shouted a fu- 
|rious Purandar, 

Seeing his wrath, the people 
|returned, feeling helpless, sad 
}and disappointed. 

Nagendra, who was his chief 

adviser, listened quietly to all 
ithis and said, “Purandarji, it 
| was quite unbehoving of you to 
-become so angry. There could 
be some truth in what the peo- 








ple were complaining. I feel that 


























they were pretty genuine and 
that we should look into their) 
complaints.” 
“Whatever the truth, they 
were exaggerating it too much. 
After the long and constant 
work for the past one year, may 
be there is a slight slackness in| 
the guardians of law. And some} 
thieves might be taking advan-| 
tage of this temporary state.| 
Nothing more than that,” said] 
Purandhar, quietening down aj 
bit. 
Nagendra kept mum. 
It so happened that a week 
after this incident, Purandar was 
invited to a dinner by a rich and} 
promising businessman. It was a} 
very elaborate dinner. As| 
Purandar and his colleagues had) 
eaten sumptuously, they prefer- 
red to walk back homie. 
The moon had not yet risen. 
The night was dark. 
Just as they turned round a 
corner in the street. Purandar 
and Nagendra were attacked by 
two robbers. A scuffle took 
place. Within minutes the fight 
was over with the robbers taking’ 
to their heels. Suddenly, Puran- 
dar felt that his necklace was 
missing. He got alarmed. 


“Nagendra, quick, go to your, 





right and chase the thieves. 
They have stolen my necklace. I 
will go to the left.” They started 
running in different directions. 

At another corner, Purandar 
almost dashed into a person. 
When he managed to break 
speed and looked at the person 
in front of him, he saw that the 
person was wearing a gold neck- 
lace studded with diamonds. 

“You thief! Give back my 
necklace!” Purandar ordered i in 
a violent manner. 

The man got so frightened 
that he immediately took off the 
necklace, and placing it in 


|Purandar’s hands, ran for his 


Later when Nagendra met 
Purandar at home, and heard} 
what had happened to him he 
said, “Sir, you are supposed to} 
be looking after the law and 
order of this city. If you yourself 
begin to steal things from peo-| 
ple, then how can you ever show 
your face to the people?” ) 

“T have not stolen anything,” 
retorted Purandar. “What is 
wrong in getting back my own) 
diamond necklace from the 
robber?” asked the minister. 

“But, Sir, you had no di-| 
amond necklace on you last 
evening. A fortnight back you 
had yourself given it to the 
goldsmith for some repairs. I 








saw it with my own eyes. If you 
want, I shall call the gold smith 
in the morning and prove it to 
| you,” said Nagendra. 
| Next morning, the goldsmith 
came along with the diamond 
necklace belonging to Purandar. 
Purandar was shocked on seeing 
it. He felt guilty and repentant. 

“Sir, the person who gave 
away his necklace must have 
been a gentleman of our town. 
Knowing about.the lawless 
situation of our city, he obvious- 
ly thought you to be a robber. So, 
he promptly handed over his 
necklace without giving any re- 
sistance,” explained Nagendra. 

Purandar, realising his grave 
mistake, asked nervously “Then 
tell me, Nagendra, how shall we 
find out the man and return him 
this necklace?” 

“That is no problem, I shall 
arrange to find him out.” 














answered Nagendra. “But, you 
see, Purandarji—with one inci- 
dence of robbery you were so 
panicked that you thought any 
man and everyman on the street 
to be a theif. You were even 
convinced that you had lost your 
diamond necklace when you! 
had no necklace at all on your 
neck! Now imagine how many} 
cases of burglary and how much 
of lawlessness those innocent 
people of the town must have 
faced before coming to you for 
your intervention?” explained 
Nagendra. : 

The short experience of the 
night had broken his pride. 
Purandar redoubled his efforts 
to quell the spreading lawless- 
ness and to calm the fears of the 
people. Soon, he realized on a 
firmer base what he had set out 
to achieve—peace and happi- 
ness for Udayagiri. 






























= _ For instance, the river’ Yamuna 
_ was the daughter of the Sun-God 
and His conson, Sangya, Yarna, 


the God of Death being their son, 


Yamuna is Yama's. sister, Yamu- 


na chose to participate in the 
earthly crayon and thus became ~ 
a rivers petals 








| At Yamunotri in the Himalayas, 
below Mount Kalinda, the fiver 





RIVERS” OF INDIA — 


‘The Zigng 
Yamuna 

Most of the sacred rivers of India 
originate in the high Himalayas— 
the ‘godly soul’ and ‘the king 
among the hills’ as the great poet 
Kalidasa describes it, The Indian 
mythology does not view the 
nvers only as natural phenome- 
na. It sees in them living spirits. 








Yamuna becomes visible, It is an 
enchanting place—and holy 
too—situated 10,800 feet above 
the sea-level. Nearby there is a 


temple with Yamuna as the deity. 





At the begining: the vane | 
was: marked by terrible eddies — 
and whirlpools. No Creature 
would | dare to go near it. Its falls 

roared like a thousand lions and | 
its moisture rose like high cok 
-umns of Smoky tpeuliog, in an 
peowvesne sight. 


i Goa cay Balarama, the elder | 
brother of Krishna, while wander- 
ing in the hills, felt like having a 
| dipi in that forceful flow. He stood 
| on a rock and called the fiver to 
come near him. = 


| The river did not pay heed to 
Balarama’s command. Balarama 
repeated his command, but to no 

avail. So, he jumped into the 
whirling water, but the flow tried 
to sweep him away. Balarama — 
was terbly angry. 











Balarama climbed to the bank. 
_ Then. with his mighty plough, he 
_ started drawing the flow zigzag 
_ through valleys, dales and rocks, 
_ in. a most whimsical manner. He 
did not seem to feel tired. He 
went on carving an intricate pas- 
sage for the Yamuna. 
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| The Yamuna flowed by the legen- 
| dary cities of Hastinapura and 
Indraprasthe. The modem Delhi 
|} stands close to the sites of these 


_ two cities that have disappeared. 
Behind the historic Red Fort 
| flows: the “Yamuna. 
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At ES the Spirit of Yamuna 
assumed a form and prayed ta 
the angry Balarama to leave her 
alone. Balarama was pleased, He 


“Tefrained from drawing her any 
farther. The experience had 


made Yamuna less turbulent. 











twas on the banks of the Yamu- | 
| na, near Vrindaban, that Knshna 
used to play his flute, at once | 
touching the souls of the de- | 


votees, Thus the Yamuna fe- 
mains intimately linked with the 


childhood deeds of Knshna. 


‘i. © 


The Yamuna also flows by the 
ancient city of Mathura, It was 
here that Krishna had been bom 
in the prison of the demon-king 
Kamsa and his father had carried 
him to Vraja across the Yamuna, 
with the serpent-king Vasuki pro- 
tecting them from rain. ; 


Near Allahabad the Yamuna 
meets the Ganga. The sacred 
meeting place. is famous as 
Prayag. A third river of great 


antiquity, no longer visible 


though, also meets the Ganga 
there. She is the Saraswati, To 
have a dip at Prayag is consi- 
dered highly auspicious. 
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| laxmi was outside the village. 
jIt was the richest one amongst 
the temples of the area. The 
deity was decorated in gold and 
jewels and she looked beautiful 
jand compassionate. 

A little away from the com- 
pound of the temple, there was 
ja big banyan tree which gave 
shelter not only to hundreds of 
\birds but also to a friendly spirit. 

Often; the goddess Varalaxmi 
used to come to the ghoul and 
spend some time discussing on 
various human problems. One 
day; the goddess said, with a 
sense of satisfaction, “The villa- 
igers here are really devoted and 
very sincere. They come to me 
with so many gifts and such 
devotion that....” 

“It is all only a show, believe 
me, O Goddess, These human 
ibeings are merely selfish crea- 
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a oT iy, : \ 
The Goddess 
and The Ghost 


tures. Their devotion and love 
can be purchased with the lure 
of money,” interrupted the 
spirit. 

Varalaxmi refused to believe 
the spirit. “I shall prove to you} 
one day that man is a noble and 
devoted creature,” the Goddess 
challenged. And the spirit 
accepted the challenge, saying, 
“T too shall try to disprove you!” 

After a couple of days, the 
Goddess selected one of her 
ardent devotees and appeared 
in his dream one night. 

“Satyam, I’m Goddess Vara- 
laxmi. I've come to grant you 
your prayer for a good job, as 
I’'m-pleased by your devotion to 
me. Go to the temple treasurer 
In the morning and ask him for a 
job. He shall honour my word,” 
said the Goddess. i= 

Satyam woke up early next) 
morming with great joy. He) 















approached the treasurer and 
told him about the deity’s com- 
jmand, 

| The treasurer, Ketan, was 
shocked to hear Satyam. That 
night he too had dreamt about 
'Varalaxmi who had asked him 
to give a job to Satyam. But, 
unwilling to share his loot of the 
temple-offerings with anyone, 
he had conveniently brushed 
ee the dream, justifying to 
himself, “It is all my imagina- 
Ition, How can the goddess come 
Ito me and say such things?” 





| But now the truth of his: 


jdream was confirmed by what 
‘Satyam said. The treasurer 
ifeigned innocence and said, “fT 
jwould have given you the job 


had you c come a > a day earlier. Just| 
last night I promised to give it to} 
poor Kanta Rao. I’m sorry.” So 
saying, he left Satyam to his} 
disappointment and went 
straight to the temple and| 
prayed for Her forgiveness. 
That very night, the spirit 
approached Satyam and told 
him, “Satyamji, I feel very sorry 
for you. The Goddess could not] 


. help you, but, I shall see that} 


a 


you become rich in no time.| 

Tomorrow I'll possess the 
daughter of the village chieftain | 
and I'll not leave her until you 
come and offer to treat her. | 
People will think that you are a 
great exorcist and you'll become 
famous overnight.” 

Next day, every one in the 
village came to know-that the} 
village chieftain’s daughter was| 
violently possessed by a spirit} 
and many an exorcist was being | 
called for the treatment. Satyam | 
decided to wait for two days| 
before offering his services, be- | 
cause, he wanted to be sure if} 
what the spirit had said was| 
true 

Goddess Varalaxmi came to} 
know that Satyam had accepted| 
the help of the spirit. She went| 
to him the next night and said, | 
“Satyam, do not come under the} 
evil influence of the spirit. I've} 
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jarranged for your job with 
|Suresh Seth. He is my good 
‘devotee. He'll not fail me, I 
}assure you.” 
| Then, she went to Suresh 
|Seth and commanded him to 
jemploy Satyam for which he 
| would be amply rewarded. 
Satyam, once again hopeful, 
j} approached Suresh Seth with 
the request for a job and then 
| told him about his dream. 
| A dream is only a dream. So 
| why should I oblige this chap 
| with a job even if Varalaxmi— 
| presuming that it was truly 
| Varalaxmi who had come in my 
| dream last night—has told me to 
ido so?” thought Seth. 
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“I've no job for you. You mayt 
look for it elsewhere.” 

The humiliation was unbear-| 
able and Satyam lost all his faith] 
in the Goddess. He returned] 
home resolving that never again| 
will he go to the deity who} 
seemed to be playing with ee 
emotions. | 

That evening, Suresh Seth| 
went to the temple with big) 
garlands and lots of fruits and| 
told the deity, “O Goddess| 
mine, I feel extremely guilty for] 
not having obeyed you. But, 
how could I help it? Just two 
days before I transferred all my 
property to my wife’s name and} 
I have nothing left for myself. 








(When I told her about your 
command, she said that I was 
[putting forth false excuses in 
order to get back the property. 
So, pardon me, goddess Vara- 
laxmi!” 

| The Goddess knew that 
Suresh Seth was lying and yet 
loiie of her immense compassion 
she pardoned him. 

| Meanwhile, Satyam went to 
ithe village chieftain’s house and 
ith the cooperation of the spir- 
it relieved the possessed daugh- 
ter. He felt happy at his success 
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his unfailing help. 
Satyam came to be known as 


ld great exorcist and the fame 
poon spr spread to the neighbouring 


land was grateful to the spirit for” 


"villages too. 
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It so happened that after| 
some days the daughter of a rich 
landlord of a neighbouring vil- 
lage got possessed by a Spirit. 
Satyam was expecting such a 
thing because the spirit had} 
already informed him about a 


move of his, 
The landlord sent word for! 


Satyam to come. Satyam went| 
to the landlord’s house and he} 
was given a warm welcome.| 
When he entered the room of) 
the landlord’s daughter and be-| 
gan acting like an exorcist by| 
chanting some incantations, the 
spirit revolted and suddenly| 
started shouting at him as never 
before. 

“T am enjoying my stay here, 
you fool! I love the good food 
and the luxury around. I’ve 
decided to possess this lady for 
good. Abandon all your tom- 
foolery and quit the place, I’m 
not going to cooperate with you 
any more!” 

Satyam was struck dumb, He| 
could never.imagine that the 
spint would be so rude to him | 
and feave him in the lurch. 
Disappointed, he ae 
home. He could hear the villa-| 
gers scoffing at him. | 

The patient Goddess again | 
appeared in Satyam’s dream at | 














fnight and said, “Did I not warn — 









you not to get tempted by the 
evil spirit? He won you over by 
brief success and now he has 
thrown you out! That is how the 
evil spirits work. Well, I can still 
ihelp you out of the situation if 
you are ready to do what I say.” 
She then told him in detail what 
to do and then disappeared. 

| Next morning, Satyam took 
the big glass bottle given to him 
by the goddess, and went to the 
andlord’s house. The spirit, as 
isoon as he saw the bottle, got 
tempted and exclaimed, “What 
ja beautiful bottle! And how 
very wonderful is the silken- 
swing inside the bottle! I wish I 
jcould...” As the bottle was a 
imapic one, the spirit could see 
in it an illusion of a silken swing! 
| “I have come to present this 
\to the landlord for his kind 





jhospitality,” said Satyam. and power. 
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- “What use is it for me or for any 










other human being? We do not 
know how to get inside the) 
bottle and enjoy the swing! It is 
said that whoever will swing 
inside will be able to take any| 
form he or she desires.” ) 

“T want to become a beautiful 
lady for the rest of my life—so 
Pil...” saying so, the spirit im- 
mediately entered the bottle in 
the form of smoke. | 

Instantly, Satyam sealed the 
bottle, and the spirit got entrap- 
ped for good. 

Satyam left this dangerous) 
game of acting as an exorcist 
after this and decided to devote 
himself to an honest living with 
the blessings of Goddess Vara-| 


laxmi. | 

The Goddess had also come} 
to understand that man is basic- 
ally good but he is very weak 
and is easily enslaved by money 
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“Baiter! Make the Will!” 


Reena and Rajesh entered the house bursting with laughter. 

“What's the matter, children? Why such mirth?” asked Grandpa. 

“Grandpa, a very funny thing happened in the canteen today, while we 
were having our tea,” answered Rajesh, trying to contro! his gigele. 

“Just beside our table sat two customers, gaudily dressed.” Reena took up 
the narration. ““Waiter, bring us a cup of sugar and an extra spoonful of | 
tea’"—said the man with moustache. The waiter looked puzzled. ‘Just bring us 
a cup and a spoon and some tea and sugar—we want to make the tea 
ousselves,” explamed the second man.” 

Reena could not narrate any further—she resumed her laughter. 

“That was not the end, After they had their cup of tea with an extra 
spoonful of sugar, the first man ordered pravely, “Baiter, make the will!’ Ha! 
Ha!" said Rajesh. 

Grandpa Chowdhury joined in their laugh, “But, do you know that this 
kind of transposition of words—like ‘cup of sugar’ instead of ‘cup of tea’—or, 
shifting of just the initial sounds of words—tike ‘baiter’ instead of ‘waiter’ and 
then ‘will’ instead of ‘*bill’—is called Spoonerism?” asked Grandpa. 

“Has it anything to do with the spoon?” asked Rajesh. 

“Of course not. Mr.W.A. Spooner of Oxford was a teacher loved by his 
students, but he bungled up words like that often. That is why such innocent . 
slips are known by his name.” 

“Goodnight Grandpa, it is getting late for my homework,” said Recna 
going to her room, 

“True, it is going to be right Neena—oops!—night, Reena!” exclaimed 


Grandpa. 








George Washington, the first President of 
the U.S.A., died in the last hour of the last 
day of a week of the last month of the last 


year of the century! 


King Louis XIV of France owned 413 exclu- | 
sive beds. The besteads were exquisitely | a 
carved and ormmamental. They remained 
“spread’ all over the kingdom so that where- 
ver he was, he could enjoy his own bed.. . 
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. Triskaidekaphobia is a disease that haunts 
most of Europe. It is the fear of the number 
13. Richard Wagner, the famous German 
composer, loved and respected the number 
13. He was bor in 1813. He had 13 letters 
in his name. He wrote 13 operas. His year 
of birth added up to 13 and he died on 
February 13 (1883). 
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The sun is the greatest slimmer. It loses 
weight at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a 
second! 
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An average man can lift a little more than 
_ his own weight, but an ant can lift 50 times 
its own weight. 




























What is ‘ecological destruction’? 


—Fama Das, Harit, Ravi Sundaram 
and classmates, Bombay. 

Ecology is the study of plants and animals and man’s relation to them and 
‘the total environment. For reasonably healthy living, we need a certain kind 
of environment. Nature has provided us with such-environment, or rather, 
man is made in tune with nature’s environment. 

Unfortunately the modern man has destroyed much of his natural and 
normal environment. Forests are destroyed at random. That affects the 
climate. The monsoons law is disturbed when the forests are gone. 
Because of the destruction of the trees in the hills, the earth gets loose and 
falls into the rivers. The level of the river-bed is heightened. Consequently, 
during the flood, more villages and lands come under water. ~ 

This is only a small example of the ecological destruction. Unplanned 
establishment of factories which emit smoke and stuff that are injurious to 
health and which pollute the water and the air, is another Sian of the same 
process. 

Itis axtramely urgent that the people become conscious of the dangers of 
such activities.. 






How js the coral made? 
—loseph, Cachin. 
| The coral is formed out of hard skeletons of tiny sea creatures called polyps. 


Readers are welcome to send such queries on culture, literature or general 
knowledge which should be of interest to others too, for brief answers from the 


Chandamamia. 









“PHOTO CAPTIO} " iS 
CONTEST — 





5.8, Prasad i 


M.C. Morabad 

Can you formulate a caption in a few words, to Suit these pictures related to 
each other? If yes, you may write it on a post card and mail to Photo Caption 
Contest, Chandamama, to reach us by 20th of the current month. A reward 


of As.50/- will go to the best entry which will be published in the issue after 
the Next, 





The Prize for Oct'384 goes to:— 

Masters Vinodh Rajesh, S/o. 7.G. Soundararajan, 
B.I/C.20 Ravindra Nagar, Guntur-522 006. 

The Winning Entry:—'Solicitation’ & ‘Salutation’ 





PICKS FROM THE WISE 
He speaks to me as if | were a public meeting! , 
ones trae : — Queen Victoria. 
Heaven made virtue; man, its Spee: 
i — Voltaire. 


He who devotes sixteen hours a day to hard study may become as wise 
at sixty as he thought himself at twenty. 


— Mary Wilson Little. 





Wéen bad things eee to good peaple it hurts. 
5 


When bad things happen to lrttle children, 
we need fo belp them. Give them sunshine 
when rains pour. A provision for those baspital 
Gifts or possibly a compensation fo meet the 
needs of a newer life and a fresh start. 


The UT Student's Safety Policy has exactly 
these provisions. It's available for children 
and youth in schools, colleges and professional 
institutions, Call in af the nearest UI office 
during this Children’s Day month. And get 
fo drow more about this UI Palicy. A rase 

from UT to comfort, when thoras prick. 










a UNITED INDIA INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
ubhsichary of General Iniondnce Corporation of lca 
Boge. & Head Oiler : 
24, White Poad, Madras - 600 014, 
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Camel geometry sets are made to 

last, They"re tough, and can 

withstand rough handling. 

They're also extremely accurate. ; 
So that your child loarns that 

precision is important to success 


All this costs a little more. But ~ ee 
sometimes, you have to pay Geometry Box 
2 litte more to save money. Camel 
is a long term investment. And 

a long term Saving. 


Camiin Pvt. Ltd, 
Art Material Division, 
Bombay-400059 (INDIA). 





Resuits of Chandamama Camlin Colouring Contest No.3? (English) VISION/ENG/811 


1st Prize: Noeraj Sharma, Ponda Goa. ne Prine: C5. Laos, Hydersbed-600 029. PV. Riso, Saenbalpur Dist. M, Supraja, 
Cuddapah, ded Prite; Ghamadas Mend Ahasioo, Uiheeneger Nod. Johnson O° polio. Bomiery-58, Sate Pree. New 
Dethi1 10 016 Aarti Garde Kolhapur)6 O09, Seni Bhuteda, Poon? Nitin Negesh Chittsl, Bombay8o. Shoob Abner, 
Caloutte-700 016, 0. Mahendran, Coimbatore-38, 5, Aruna, Madras-20. lyer Sujta V. Bornry-7H. 
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For any 3 (duplicate eas) 
us gang member pictures — 
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Oe oe flu mt 
ge and identity carc. 
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For & di i 
“For 4 ditlorent gang arise DORiRece 
* member pictures — Rank of 


Ronk of Maltowa Private Maoltova Goroorcl 
anda finboa, ond 6 cricket bot or 
5 Ominton seq, 


e sbar oll 4 sainerery 


6 
gne ot He 
hee chien cul aul a pict 


nt. h af tho MEN totes. | 
eotiechon Se entitta You Te is. 
salt Any 3 Ree Ne hae ; pase | 


Closing date and claims fo reach us 
bolora J4at Docomberi4764 


Formembership oma gifts from the Club, 
} mall the plotune set, with your none ond 
eddiass in English (Block letters), to: 
The Maltova Club 
ASG OT Imeieties Lit 
- Sin float, Branden Hee 
1 Not Rote Mew Dahl 0019 
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